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the expense of Germany, by reconstructing within the frontiers
of 1772 an Austrian federation of self-governing states. But
the new men and methods were, by reason of a lack of intel-
lectual convictions, even less capable of making peace than of
making war; Mr. Lloyd George declared for 'the knock-out
blow5; 1917 saw the last hope fade of peace within the frame-
work of that world order which we had gone to war in 1914 to
preserve, not to destroy.

The year 1917 did not bring military victory any closer. The
rejection of the first German peace proposals led to an intensi-
fication of bitterness and a great extension of the area of
destruction. It ushered in the unrestricted submarine war
which, partly owing to the refusal of the British Admiralty to
agree to convoys for merchantmen, came nearer to winning the
war for Germany than any military move since the invasion of
France and Belgium, caused us ruinous losses and great priva-
tions, put out of court all hope of a negotiated peace, and brought
the United States reluctantly but firmly into the war on 6th
April 1917. Simultaneously, however, revolution had broken
out in Russia and, seven days after the American declaration of
war, on 13$! April, the first all-Russian Soviet Congress opened
in Petrograd. Five weeks later the total failure of the French
spring offensive under General Nivelle (who had superseded
General Joffre at Mr. Lloyd George's insistence earlier in the
year) led to mutinies in the French Army and the appointment
of General Petain to supreme command, with General Foch as
chief-of-staff. The autumn was distinguished by the costly
and unsuccessful British offensive at Passchendaele, by the great
German victories in Italy, which compelled both Britain and
France to send strong forces to Italy's assistance, and by the
capitulation of Russia. With the Russian collapse the initiative
passed from us to our enemies. The world's fortunes seemed
at their nadir.

Yet there was some light in the sky, at home and even abroad.
MX. Lloyd George's 'unquenchable spirit and endless power of
expedient' had, as Professor Feiling truly says, dedicated the
country to an extent hitherto unknown to total war. In his
hands the office of Prime Minister became almost presidential,
since he dealt direct with departments, industry, the services,